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This exhibition is dedicated to all those who contributed to World War 1. Our respect and 
admiration goes to the soldiers who were injured, missing, those who lost their lives and, 
to the families and communities who had the challenge of rebuilding lives following the 
loss and/or injury of their loved ones. 


PREFACE 


The Race Equality Centre (TREC) recently received funding from the Heritage Lottery 
Fund's “First World War: then and now programme", for the development and delivery of 
the ‘Together we won the war’ exhibition and educational tool. 


‘Together we won the war’ highlights the contribution of nations who supported the 
British armed forces in the war effort. To mark the Centenary of the First World War, the 
exhibition enables people to come together to preserve the memories and heritage of 
those who lived through the First World War. 


The works being exhibited show how individuals from Africa, Asia and the Caribbean 
(referred to as West Indies in the text hereafter) were recruited into the armed forces in 
alliance with Britain; the different roles they played in the war; including the battles that 
were predominantly fought using soldiers from Africa, the West Indies and Asia; and, 
some of the heroes amongst them. 


The preservation of this heritage is important to make future generations aware of the 
significant roles played by their ancestors in World War 1. 


Our previous work *what do you see when you look at me?' was a resounding success 
and we hope you will find this exhibition as powerful as the last. In keeping with our 
continued vision of the development of a Heritage Impact Centre, this exhibition too 
forms part of our ongoing journey to deliver groundbreaking, thought provoking work that 
allows us to break down barriers, enhance knowledge and embrace each other's abilities 
and successes. 


We are pleased that you have taken the time to visit our exhibition (as you are reading 
this booklet), and look forward to working further with you through the assisted learning 
packages. 


This programme has been developed using a number of strands and a number of 
individuals, the main players and themes being: 

The storyline developed and created by the Curator: Tara Munroe; 

The contents of this booklet to accompany the exhibition developed through further 
Research by: Dion Hanna; 

The Activity Packs for schools developed by: Jasmohan Singh Obhi; and 

The programme Project Managed by: Kamljit Obhi. 


Фа ее 
Chief Executive 
The Race Equality Centre 
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PROLOGUE 

PRE WAR 

The contributions of non-Europeans to the global conflict of the First World War have, 
until recently, been largely treated as a footnote to the general commemorations of the 
war. In order to fully appreciate the forgotten contributions, it is essential to understand 
the socioeconomic and racial contexts of the period leading up to World War I, whereby 
colonized peoples were treated as possessions of the empires of Europe, subservient to 
and serving the vested interests of their colonial and imperial overlords. 


During the second half of the 19'^ Century, and into the early 20'^, Britain intensified its 
crusade for global conquest and gained great wealth and prestige in doing so. It had 
developed itself as a Great Empire controlling many colonies across the globe. During 
this era, there was extensive conquest of global indigenous peoples with the acquisition 
of the seemingly limitless resources of Africa and Asia. These then served to fuel the 
industrial revolution and the global economic preeminence of British capitalism’, both of 
which emerged as byproducts of the practice of slavery and the trans-Atlantic slave trade 
between the 17'^ Century and the middle of the 19'^ Century. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN 1900 


Bahamas 
Saige Turks and Caicos Islands 
рона Islands 


мей eiui Aedes тысе фа 


Phoenix Islands г. Әсаға 


The British Empire in 1900 


The self-confidence of the rulers of the Great British Empire allowed them to declare that 
the sun would never set on it — they were not prepared to have it taken away. The British 
nineteenth century racial imperial mindset underpins the ethos of European superiority 
advocated in this declaration by one of its architects: 


‘Why should we not form a secret society with but one object, the furtherance of 
the British Empire and the bringing of the whole world under British rule, for the 
recovery of the United States, for making the Anglo-Saxon race but one Empire? 
What a dream, but yet it is probable; it is possible’. 


http://www.brainyquote.com/quotes/quotes/c/cecilrhode534426 .html#CbtJA Tm2MHCz70H5.99 


Cecil Rhodes' 


The Nineteenth Century was marked by a European ethos of colonial expansion and 
conquest. Prior to1870, only Britain, France and Portugal had made any significant 
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colonization of the African continent. However, as knowledge of the immense wealth and 
resources abundant on the continent became widespread, the competition between 
European powers became more intense, fueling fierce national rivalries in what has been 
described as the Scramble for Africa". 


Other European powers such as Germany felt left out of this global European expansion 
and began to demand a slice of the African 'colonial pie'. Germany had become a major 
European power due to the radical modernization and militarization driven by the colonial 
ambition and imperial vision of Kaiser Wilhelm and his Chancellor Otto von Bismark. 


The Kaiser and the Chancellor began to demand Germany's Place in the Sun. They 
instigated a programme of colonial expansion in Africa and the Pacific which brought 
Germany into conflict with other European powers, particularly France and Britain. 


The Berlin Conference (1877) was convened to mediate a compromise to the conflicting 
interests of the European powers. As a consequence, the African continent was divided 
up between the major European nations with Germany and Italy gaining an imperial 
foothold in Africa". 


THE SPARK FOR THE WAR 

THE EUROPEAN THIRST FOR POWER 

During this period of intense European rivalry alliances were forged. Germany operated 
in what became known as the Triple alliance of Germany, the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and Italy, while England, France and Russia forged their own military alliance. In 
addition, Austria-Hungary had a long-standing pact with the Ottoman Empire. The trigger 
for the conflict that was to ensue came on the 28th of June 1914, when Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria, heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary was assassinated by a 
Serbian nationalist, in Sarajevo". 


Relations between Austria-Hungary and Serbia at the time were hostile. Serbia had 
earlier rebelled against the Ottoman Empire and declared its independence in 1835. 
Driven largely by a Pan Slavic nationalism, Serbia went to war with the Ottoman Empire 
in 1875 and liberated Bosnia, making it part of Serbia. Austria-Hungary negotiated the 
return of Bosnia to the Ottoman Empire at the Berlin Conference in 1877. But, Serbia 
had forged strategic alliances with France and Russia, and was firmly implanted in the 
alliance which had formed against Germany and Austria-Hungary. This network of 
alliances and counter alliances in an increasingly militarized environment had fatal 
consequences when Austria-Hungary declared war against Serbia in retaliation for the 
assassination of Archduke Ferdinand", мі, 


THE FORGING OF ALLIANCES 


Germany under the leadership of Kaiser Wilhelm II supported Austria-Hungary in their 
attack against Serbia on the 28'^ July 1914. So, when Germany attacked Serbia, Russia 
placed their army on a war footing directed at the German troops. Germany, led by 
Chancellor Bismark, then declared war on Russia and its ally France on the 1% August 
1914. The vanguard of the German military advanced through neutral Belgium, which 
was allied to Britain, bringing Britain into the conflict. Britain joined the war in defense of 
France, by declaring war on Germany on the 4th August 1914. 
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THE COLONIAL RESPONSE 

COLONIES DEFEND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Men from India, Africa, the West Indies and other British colonial possessions rallied to 
the defence of Britain, spurred largely by the belief that, if they showed their support for 
the empire, the empire would benefit and empower them and their countries with civil 
independence and self-governance. 


It is conservatively estimated that four million soldiers of African and Asian origin 
participated in World War 1 as combatants and non-combatants, with many coming 
from British colonial territories. India provided the largest number of soldiers from British 
colonial territories, with some 1.5 million men. However, this represented undivided 
colonial India including India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and Burma". 


In the Caribbean, a West Indies Regiment was established well before World War 1, with 
its earliest roots being found in the South Carolina Regiment during the War of American 
Independence and consisted of royalists and their slaves. Besides seeing action in 
Colonial North America, the Regiment participated in a number of military engagements, 
including the capture of Martinique, St. Lucia and Guadalupe and the Carib War in St 
Vincent. 


At the outbreak of World War 1, the Regiment was based at Freetown Jamaica. Unlike 
India, where there was active recruitment at the time, many Black West Indians had 
come to Britain to join the Army but, due to the racial prejudice prevalent at the time, 
there was much official concern about the presence of Black soldiers in the British Army. 
Eventually, after intervention by King George V, by Army Order Number 4 of 1914, the 
West Indian Regiment was formally recognized as a Corp under the provisions of the 
Army Act. 


Many people from the West Indian islands, including Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Barbados, Grenada, St Vincent; St. Lucia, British Guyana, Bermuda and the Bahamas 
volunteered, traveling to England at their own expense to join the West Indian Regiment. 
Jamaicans formed the largest contingent of the British West Indian Regiment, some two 
thirds*. 


ENTER INDIA 

BRITAIN'S DEPENDENCE ON INDIA 'THE JEWEL IN THE CROWN' (PANEL 5) 

Following the Indian Rebellion of 1857 the British protected their vested interests by 
establishing a Corp of Indian soldiers, known as the Indian Army, in 1858. 


In 1902, Lord Kitchener, then Commander in Chief, reformed and reorganized the military 
force in India. At the time the military presence consisted of: 
е the Indian Army, which was a force recruited from the Indian people, with 
expatriate white British officers, and 
e the British Army in India, which was comprised of British soldiers posted to India 


Thus, the Army of India signified the combined force of the Indian Army and the British 
Army in India*. 
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Indian Officers in various dress orders 1900 


Indian soldiers distinguished themselves on the battlefield in all the main theatres of 
operation during World War 1. The valour of the Indians was not surprising given the 
emphasis of British military recruiters in targeting persons according to their caste under 
the Hindu system of Vedic social stratification which divided people into four Varnas, one 
of which was the Kshatriya or caste of warriors. Іп the aftermath of the Indian 
Rebellion of 1857, the British developed what became known as the martial race 
theory which divided potential recruits into categories of martial race and non-martial 
race, targeting those who demonstrated their caste characteristics of a warrior race. They 
viewed this martial race as being brave, strong and loyal but intellectually inferior and 
lacking qualities which would make them fit for military command. This policy ensured a 
military force united by caste that would be loyal to the command of British officers*. 


In August 1914, Germany had taken the initiative with a rapid lightning strike, advancing 
its troops through France and Belgium and in this Western Front of the conflict, Britain 
and its allies was in dire straits, seriously outnumbered. In October the Indian Army which 
were highly professionally trained due largely to Lord Kitchiner's military reforms, 
provided the most logical source of reinforcements, being professionally trained by and 
responsive to the commands of their British military commanders. 


When the first contingent of 224,000 Indian soldiers arrived in Marseilles in October 
1914, they were greeted by the grateful French with praises such as “Vivent les Hindous”. 
This first Indian Expeditionary Force consisted of Contingents of the Lahore and Meerut 
Infantry Divisions and were immediately, under the command of General Sir James 
Wilcocks, placed piecemeal into the theatre of the fiercest fighting in the region of Ypres, 
suffering heavy casualties, with one Battalion being reduced from its full contingency of 
764 to 365 men being fit for service. 


The devastating impact of the intense fighting on the Western Front of this conflict in 
Europe was in stark contrast to the familiar role of Indian soldiers in colonial warfare in 
India. After a brief respite in early 1915, when they were taken out of the brutal daily 
realities of the trenches, they were once again thrust into the midst of the fiercest fighting 
of the war and were actively engaged in the vanguard of the Battle of Neuve Chappelle 
in March 1915, providing half of the attacking force, and in the counterattack at the 2nd 
Battle of Ypres in April and subsequently in the Battle of Loos in September. The 
losses incurred in this early Indian Expeditionary Force, which covered one third of the 
British front line in France, were substantial and this decimation led to low morale 
amongst the Indian contingent. An unusually wet and cold winter poor sanitation, ill health 
and the growing realization that the war would not be over any time soon, had 
aggravated this low morale of the Indian soldiers. One soldier described the conflict as a 
"living hell'. This low morale was reflected in correspondence from the front lines, which 
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was often in coded language due to official military censorship". 


Subsequently, before they would be subjected to another European winter, the Indian 
soldiers were transferred to the battlefront in Mesopotamia, although two cavalry 
divisions remained at the Western Front until March 1918, when they were reassigned to 
Palestine to engage in combat with Turkish forces. Indian soldiers served with distinction 
and bravery on all fronts, including France, Belgium, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Gallopoli, 
Palestine, Sinai, East and West Africa. Losses were heavy, as at the Battle of Neuve 
Chappelle with 12,811 casualties accounted as dead, wounded or missing within the first 
three days of the battle and the injured being taken straight to the Royal Pavilion in 
Brighton for medical treatment. 


Similar devastating losses characterized Indian participation and sacrifice in this global 
conflict, as at Kut el Amara where some 10,000 perished after being taken prisoner after 
the surrender by General Charles Townshend in 1916 and at Gallopoli where Indian 
losses numbered 1624 of 3000 killed. At the Battle of Tanga on November 1914, 8,000 
Indian and British troops attacked, but within two days 800 were killed, to only 150 of the 
German soldiers. The 14'^ Sikh division fought in the battle of Krithia in June 1915, 
suffering many casualties. Out of 700 that fought 371 were killed and wounded and a 
report commemorating this bravery was sent to Britain. 


THE WEST INDIAN CONTRIBUTION 


When the news broke of the war throughout the West Indies, it came with a call for 
assistance on the 17'^ August 1914 for financial and resource support rather than 
manpower. Initially, the War Office was reluctant to recruit Black soldiers from the 
Caribbean. This reflected the race dynamic which underscored segregated and unequal 
social relations in the British Empire during this period. Lord Kitchner, Secretary of State 
for War, excused this attitude by suggesting that Black soldiers would be more visible 
than white soldiers on the battlefield!! 


In truth, the principal underlying concern was a fear that, if Black men were armed to kill 
White Germans, the effect of the illusion of white superiority that had been developed 
from the time of slavery and perfected during the colonial era, would be shattered and in 
consequence, Black West Indian peoples would intensify demands for self-governance 
and independence. The imperial mindset was essentially driven by fear and loathing 
and a profound allegiance to the principal of separation of the races. 


Many young West Indian Black men attempting to enlist at the early stages of the war 
were confronted with the harsh realities of racism and a colour bar, with darker 
complexioned West Indians being prohibited and sidelined. This mirrored the 
socioeconomic and political realities of West Indian colonial societies which relegated 
dark skin African descendants to the bottom of the social pyramid, and which was driven 
by a colour caste system, based upon lightness of skin complexion and creation of sub- 
categories of Blackness, including mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons and other racial 
sub-categories. Nevertheless, the outright rejection of dark-skinned West Indians proved 
to be a harsh reminder of the social realities of colonial West Indian societies. 


C L R James recounted that rejection based on his Black complexion, despite his 
distinguished academic and athletic background, was a defining moment in his personal 
development. For many West Indians, racial exclusion confirmed the segregated realities 
of colonial existence and spurred sentiments of and a desire for independence, 
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empowerment and racial equality. 


Despite the racial realities of British West Indian colonial society, reflecting the sentiments 
of many other educated Black men from the West Indies, C L R James still felt it was 
important to support Britain in this global conflict. James, as many other West Indian 
Black men, including Walter Tull, Corporal George Arthur Roberts and Sergeant William 
Clarke, believed that support in this conflict would empower them and enhance their 
struggle for political and constitutional change in the region. While 16,000 men were 
recruited into the British West Indian Regiment, some 13,000 were rejected even though 
they had made their way to Britain in an attempt to join British regiments. 


Many more West Indians, eager to enlist, sat patiently awaiting the moment when their 
desire to join the global war would be fulfilled. The call to action came in the aftermath of 
the heavy losses in the early stages of the war and in consequence of the resulting 
shortage of manpower. This imperative and the intervention of King George V, led to this 
racially inspired policy of exclusion of dark-skinned West Indians being overturned. The 
resulting call to arms came with the offer of medals, glory, discipline and exercise within a 
free land was placed in West Indian newspapers throughout the month of October 1915. 
Lord Kitchner, who had earlier opposed Black recruitment, made the call to duty, saying 
that with the Black race he could win the war, even though privately, he maintained his 
racially inspired belief of a segregated military and that Black soldiers should not be 
allowed to serve at the Front Line with their White counterparts, even though, from the 
outset of their involvement, Black soldiers distinguished themselves with acts of valour 
and bravery. 


The official British policy, in line with their mindset of racial segregation, ensured that all 
Black soldiers served in the British West Indian Regiment, which came to be represented 
by colour rather than nationality. Africans served alongside West Indians in the British 
West Indian Regiment and many Black soldiers already in service within British regiments 
were reassigned to the British West Indian Regiment once it was formally established 
under the Army Act. 


The first ship of West Indian recruits, the Verdala, left Jamaica on the 8^ November 1914. 
She carried some 500 service men. When the boat left its shores, the Captain gave an 
announcement: 
"Some of you may be killed, many of you will be wounded but bidding you farewell, 
I hope that those who fall may fall gloriously, their faces to the foe, victory 
gleaming on their bayonets.” 


Unfortunately the Verdala had to change its course at sea to avoid German attack and 
was redirected to Halifax, Nova Scotia, in what is now known as Canada. When they 
reached the rerouted destination, it was in the midst of a cold winter with heavy snows, a 
climate the West Indian service men were unprepared for. This had a devastating effect 
on these Black soldiers, who were denied the warmer heavy weight uniforms that were 
allocated to the British soldiers and many of them died of frostbite and hypothermia. Of 
the original contingent of 500 men, only 200 survived, with many 'suffering from frostbite, 
having to have limbs removed to save their lives. 


After this disastrous start to West Indian involvement in the Great War, the 2"? Battalion 
embarked from Kingston to West Africa in the second half of 1915. They soon 
distinguished themselves in the African Front and were engaged in the capture of 
Yaounde in January 1916. Subsequently, the Regiment was awarded the battle honour 
Cameroons 1914-16. The Battalion was deployed to Mombasa in Kenya in April 1916, 
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to engage in the East African Campaign against German colonial forces based in 
German East Africa. They participated in the capture of Dar es Salaam on 4 September 
1916 and later distinguished themselves in the Battle of Nyangao in German East Africa 
in October 1917. 


West Indian regiment in their camp, France. 


African soldiers and support staff served with distinction in every theatre of action in 
which they participated, and they made significant sacrifices in helping Britain and her 
allies gain victory in this global conflict. For their courage in action in East Africa, the 
British West Indian Regiment earned eight Distinguished Conduct Medals, as well as 
the battle honour East Africa 1914-18. Following their active service in German Africa 
the 2nd Battalion of the British West India Regiment was shipped to Suez in September 
1918. The Regiment was then transferred to Lydda in Palestine where it spent the two 
remaining months of the War. Throughout the course of the conflict, Black soldiers made 
an invaluable contribution to the British war effort, where some 15,600 soldiers served in 
the British West Indian Regiment. 1,200 men were killed in action and 2,500 were 
wounded. 81 Members of the Regiment were awarded medals for their bravery in action, 
with 49 receiving mentions in dispatches*". 


AFRICAN THEATRE 

FIGHTING FOR THEIR HOMELANDS 

Combat action in Africa commenced on the declaration of war and continued for several 
days after the end of the war. The first British military operation of World War 1 was 
launched from the Gold Coast against the German colony of Togoland. The final action, 
some three weeks after the peace treaty had been signed ending the war, was in 
Mozambique. It was symbolically profound that, given the European rivalries and 
tensions which accompanied the scramble for colonial dominance of Africa, the first and 
last shots fired by the British in the conflict were fired in Africa. 


In the lived reality of colonial control and dominance, many Africans found themselves 
forced into service by their British colonial masters, with most soldiers of African heritage 
being assigned to the labour units performing the most menial tasks, due primarily to the 
fears that African Black men would "get above their stations" and disrupt the colonial 
social order of dominance. African soldiers were confronted with the same racial 
prejudice which initially confronted Black West Indians at the commencement of the 
conflict. However, the massive losses inflicted on the British army at the commencement 
of the war ensured that Africans, largely assigned to the Black British West Indian 
Regiment, were, out of necessity, thrust into the global conflict as combatants. 
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1s Kings African Rifles 1916 


African soldiers played an essential role in the fighting in Southwest Africa, now known as 
Namibia, where the first armistice of the war was signed in 1915. Despite their valor and 
bravery in combat, African soldiers faced racial prejudice, often with fatal consequences. 
In one of the most tragic losses of African troops in the global conflict, the vessel SS 
Mendi sank off the Isle of Wight оп 215! February 1917, with 646 out of 825 African 
personnel perishing. The captain of the vessel survived and investigations proved that he 
made no attempt to rescue the Black African servicemen despite the fact that lifeboats 
were available. The captain had his licence suspended for a year but was permitted to 
remain in service after this period of suspension. 


In a recording from the ship at the time of the tragedy, the ship's chaplain, Reverend 

Isaac Dyobha could be heard calming the dying soldiers as they were drowning: 
"Be quiet and calm, my countrymen. What is happening now is what you came to 
do...you are going to die, but that is what you came to do. Brothers, we are drilling 
the death drill. |, a Xhosa, say you аге my brothers.... Swazis, Pondos, 
Basotho...so let us be like brothers. We are the sons of Africa. Raise your war 
cries, brothers, for though they made us leave our assegais in the kraal, our voices 
are left with our bodies". 


Despite being, in the main, unacknowledged, the contributions of West Indians and 
Africans to the war effort were essential and substantial. In World War 1, some 2 million 
Africans volunteered or were pressed into service, with some 100,000 dying in action and 
significant support given in manpower and resources. Despite their valiant defence of 
Britain in this conflict and the crucial role of the input of colonial resources and finance, 
they remained at the bottom of the social and racial pyramid of power in their countries*". 


ч Ы. 


Kings African Rifles with Maxim Gun 
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PLACES MADE AVAILABLE FOR WOMEN 

WOMEN OF THE WAR 

The contribution of women from the colonies has largely been unspoken and remains 
glaringly invisible. It is clear that, in colonies such as India and the West Indies, women 
made significant contributions on the home fronts where they provided support on the 
economic front of wartime production and auxiliary support near the frontlines. However, 
although recognition has largely been given to the contributions of white women from 
Britain, little has been written about the invaluable contributions of women of colour to the 
war effort. In the colonies, women were instrumental in assuming many of the domestic 
duties formerly performed by men and helped to sustain the war effort with significant 
financial resources raised by them to support the war effort. 


Sophia Duleep Singh (1876 — 1948) 


Sophia Duleep Singh was the fifth child of Maharaja Duleep Singh who was the son of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, founder of the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab. 


Well known for her involvement in the women's suffrage movement, Sophia was also 
involved in bringing attention to the contribution of Indian soldiers in the First World War. 
Sophia visited and helped nurse many wounded Indian soldiers in Brighton hospitals. 
Many soldiers were greatly honoured to meet the granddaughter of the great Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The princess became a fundraiser for the Indian troops. She organized 
Flag Days to raise money for wounded soldiers - the first of which was on 19 October 
1916 at Haymarket - where British and Indian women sold Indian flags decorated with 
elephants, stars or other objects. Sophia also entertained Indian soldiers who were part 
of a peace contingent at her home in Hampton Court in September 1919. Sophia joined 
the Suffragette Fellowship after World War One and remained a fellow until her death. 


Much research and work need to be done to more clearly articulate the role of women 
from the West Indies, India and Africa and their doubtless contributions to the war effort. 
Given the reality that World War І was a total war of global proportions, maximum support 
from the colonies was essential and women played an essential role, in the colonies and 
in Britain, in homes, civic life, industry and agriculture, nursing and in providing crucial 
auxiliary support to the frontline soldiers*".. 
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RESOURCING THE WAR 
DONATIONS AND RESOURCES 


The financing of the war effort was crucial to the ultimate success of the British and their 
allies. British colonial territories provided critical support of funds and raw material. The 
West Indian, African and Indian colonies provided significant resources including oil and 
petroleum products, sugar, rum, citrus, cotton, rice, rubber, cocoa, clothing, logwood, and 
other mineral and agricultural resources. Donations of millions pounds were given to the 
British Government in support of the war effort and this essential financial support and 
input of manpower and resources was given at a sacrifice in the colonies, nearly 
bankrupting the West Indian colonies which had diverted monies and resources needed 
for and essential to local development and infrastructure. 


The huge financial burden of the war had a similar devastating impact on British and 
European economies and this significant support from the colonies was essential in 
sustaining the war effort and to the ultimate victory of Britain and its allies*"". 


LABOUR CORPS 


Another group of people who have remained partially invisible in the popular recounting 
of World War І were the Chinese who made invaluable contributions to the war effort. To 
free their forces for frontline duties and combat engagement, due to a request from Field 
Marshall, Sir Douglas Hag, a force of Chinese workers, mainly from Shandong Province, 
was recruited by the British to provide essential support work, including manual labour. 
They became known as the Chinese Labour Corps. Similar recruitment was done by 
the French and by the end of the War some 140,000 Chinese men had provided this 
essential service, the majority of whom were repatriated between 1918-1920. 


Other than the Chinese, significant numbers of support workers were recruited from a 
number of colonies, including Egypt, Fiji, India, Malta, Mauritius, the Seychelles, and the 
West Indies, in addition to the Native Labour Corps from South Africa. By the conclusion 
of the War at the end of 1918, some 300,000 workers from British colonies had provided 
this crucial and essential ancillary support to the war effort, including 100,000 Egyptians, 
21,000 Indians and 20,000 South Africans. 


Although the labour corps did not actively engage in military combat, it is estimated that 
some 10,000-20,000 Chinese workers died during the global conflict from shelling, 
landmines, poor treatment and the worldwide Spanish Flu Epidemic of 1918. Despite 
this invaluable contribution to the victory of the British and their allies in the Great War, 
they have remained as footnotes in the wider discourse on the global conflict". 
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CURTAIN CALL 

BROKEN PROMISES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Towards the end of the war, many soldiers from Commonwealth colonial territories were 
disillusioned, largely due to the discriminatory and unequal treatment they had received 
from the British Army and Government. Indian regiments were less eager to return to the 
frontlines where they suffered heavy casualties and suffered from ill health. Indian 
soldiers sent constant reports to their homes complaining about their plight and 
discouraging other Indians from enlisting. Often these messages were coded due to 
official British censorship. Many horror stories were documented from all ranks advising 
that their conditions were unacceptable and complaining about the horrors of war in this 
brutal conflict and of the insanitary conditions which greatly contributed to ill health. Many 
complained about lice infestations and one soldier described the pain of the bite of the 
lice as being worse than the pain of a bullet. On returning home, many soldiers were 
confronted with the realities of colonial subordination and became disillusioned that the 
hint of self-governance promised to them remained illusory. 


From early in the war, the then government worried about potential political upheaval 
from any number of anti-colonial opponents, whether armed Sikh militants, Bengali, or, 
following the Ottoman entry into the war, an increasingly active pan-Islamic movement. 
The viceroy, Frederic Chelmsford, Lord Chelmsford (1868-1933), was eager to pre-empt 
any potential challenges to the Raj and to respond to calls to reward Indian military 
service for the King-Emperor. Edwin Montagu (1879-1924), the new Liberal Secretary of 
State for India from 1917, was also critical of the bureaucratic mentality of the Raj's civil 
administration and shared a desire to instigate reform. The war gave him the mandate 
required to shake up India's government and to head off any political unrest at the same 
time. In August 1917 the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were announced, promising the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions and the progressive realisation of 
responsible government with the proviso that India remained an integral part of the 
empire. These reforms (although rejected by the Indian National Congress, the principal 
nationalist organisation, which considered the measures to be too little, too slowly 
delivered) nonetheless set the pattern for British attempts at containing political 
opposition throughout the interwar years. A focus on reform that emphasised local 
devolution of power to Indian politicians would dominate much of the political debate in 
the 1930s. The reformers proposed a system of diarchy, where supreme power would 
appear to be shared between the British authorities and local leaders. But, in part this 
proposal was motivated by a desperate attempt to divert Indian political attention from 
control of central government.** 


The West Indies and African soldiers who served in the Black West Indian Regiment and 
in African Native contingents, despite remaining constant in valour and courage, 
providing essential military service, were treated badly throughout the war and were often 
consigned to perform menial tasks across the ranks, with little recognition for their 
invaluable contributions and the hard work and life threatening sacrifices that they made 
in the conflict. At the close of the conflict, a crisis arose when, after the Armistice in 
November, 1918, the eight Divisions of the British West India regiment were stationed in 
Taranto Italy to prepare for demobilization. They were joined by Three Divisions from 
Egypt and Forces who had served in Mesopotamia. Black soldiers were forced to perform 
all the hard labour, such as offloading ships and other back breaking work. They were 
also forced to perform the most manual, menial and demeaning tasks such as cleaning 
and building toilets for the White officers. 
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When the White soldiers serving the British in the conflict were granted a pay raise for 
their service but Black soldiers were excluded from the raise in pay, there was much 
resentment and disillusionment amongst the Black soldiers, leading to a mutiny by the 9'^ 
Battalion, with one of the mutineers being shot and killed. At the same time, a petition 
was presented to the Secretary of State by 180 sergeants complaining about the 
discriminatory pay raises and the fact that they had been discriminated against in the 
area of promotions. Disaffection spread among the other Black soldiers and on the 107 
December 1918, members of the 10” Battalion refused to carry out the orders of and 
assaulted one of their senior commanders, Lieutenant Colonel Willis, when he ordered 
them to clean the latrines of the Italian labour corps. 


The uprising was suppressed by a machine gun company and a Battalion of the 
Worcestershire Regiment which had been dispatched to quell the uprising. Those 
perceived to have been behind the revolt were arrested and the 9" Battalion was 
disbanded, with soldiers being disarmed and dispersed to other units. 60 soldiers were 
tried for mutiny, with those convicted receiving sentences ranging from 3 to 5 years and 
one officer being sentenced to 20 years. In the aftermath of this uprising of Black 
soldiers, the British West India Regiment was disbanded in 1921. 


Despite the severity of the official response to this uprising, much bitterness and 
discontent remained, and a meeting of 60 NCO's was convened оп 17'^ December to 
discuss Black rights, self-determination and closer union in the West Indies. At this 
meeting, an organization known as the Caribbean League was formed to advance these 
objectives. Returning to the Caribbean, these soldiers immediately became actively 
engaged in political organization and industrial unrest. In response to the unrest, the 
British colonial authorities deployed a contingent of military cruisers equipped with 
machine guns to the docks at Barbados, Jamaica and Trinidad. Nevertheless, the 
determination and resolve of West Indian colonial society was clearly forged and even 
though many of the returning combatants were dispersed to Cuba and Venezuela, many 
ex-soldiers were active participants along with militant workers in the labour strikes and 
riots which ensued in Jamaica, Grenada and British Honduras and were instrumental in 
the struggles that led to political power and eventual independence in the region™. 


EPILOGUE 


Well over 4 million men from parts of the Empire that are now linked with the UK's 
minority racial communities served in the First World War. In some theatres of war, they 
provided a vital proportion of Britain's fighting strength. The unsung contributions of the 
people of the Caribbean, Asia, and Africa proved to be an essential and crucial 
component of the Great War and critical to the ultimate victory of the British and their 
allies. It can be argued that without their sacrifices and active military and ancillary 
engagements, the outcome could well have been different. 


As we recount and celebrate those who fought and paid the ultimate sacrifice in the 
Global Conflict of World War І, it is important that we revisit this significant page in 
colonial history and begin to tell their stories and pay homage to their invaluable 
contributions and many sacrifices, not only in the Great War but more crucially, in the 
struggles for independence and political empowerment that ensued in Asia, Africa and 
the Caribbean. Historical truth and integrity demand nothing less. 
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EXHIBITION BOARDS 


Dor WAR 


The 19th Century was marked by a 
European ethos of colonial expansion and 
conquest. 


Knowledge of the immense wealth and resources became widespread; the 
competition between European powers became more intense, fueling fierce Tuc ШІШЧІ 
national rivalries. 


EMPIRE IN 1900 


In Britain, throughout the late 19th 
Century and into the 20th Century, 
colonial expansion of the empire grew 
into an obsession with global conquest. 


The Obsession | ізіс- 6004599 
was such to end... i Ta crue M ee, 2... 


ice Itanas 


object the furtherance of 
the British Empire and the 
bringing of the whole 
uncivilised world under 
British rule” 


ғара stance 
қылына 


“Why should we not form a : 22% Е БУА 
secret society with but one s 
4 


: 
A se 
AL. 


Confessions of Faith 


1877 ‘As long as we rule in India; the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, declared 
i dde in 1901, 'we are the greatest power іп the world. If we lose it 


During this era, there was extensive we shall drop straight away to a third rate power. 
conquest of global indigenous peoples 

and the acquisition of the resources of Power and Stability: British Foreign Policy, 1865-1965 
Africa and Asia, which now served to Edited by Erik Goldstein, Brian McKercher 
fuel the industrial revolution and the 

global economic prominence of British 

capitalism. 


By the year 1913 the British Empire controlled 
over a third of the world, reigning power over 
countries across, Europe, Africa, Asia and the 
Americas. 
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European internal struggles for power had 
already started by the early 1900's to develop 
alliances to make claims on the wealth of the 
far off lands. 


The African continent was divided up between 
the major European powers with Germany and 
Italy gaining an imperial foothold in Africa. 
Germany still wanted more. 


The trigger for the conflict that was to ensue came 
on the 28th June 1914, when 19-year-old Serbian 
nationalist Gavrilo Princip in Sarajevo assassinated 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary. 
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The major dynasties across the world forged alliances, 
Uniting Britain, France and Russia into a union against 
German and the Ottomans, 


This network of alliances and 
counter alliances in an 
increasingly militarized 
environment ensured the 
inevitability of European conflict. 
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At the time of World War One all troops coming 
from the colonies joined the British forces as 
volunteers. Fine, well-educated men from good 
families went willingly into the army to fight for 
their King on the behalf of the British Empire. 


Men from India, the West Indies, Africa and other British 
colonial possessions rallied to the defer 


spurred largely in the belief that, if they showed their 
support for the empire, the empire 


empower them and their countries with civil 
independence and governance of their individual 
homelands. 


It is conservatively estimated that some four million 
soldiers of African and Asian origin participated in World 
War 1 as fighting and labour troops, with many coming 
from British colonial territories 


During the colonial era in India, the 
British protected their vested 
interests by the mobilization of a 
Corp of Indian soldiers. In 1858 the 
Indian Army was formed, after the The British developed what became 
British Crown formally assumed known as the martial race theory, which 
control of India from the East India divided recruits into categories, targeting 
Company in response to the Indian those who demonstrated the caste 
Rebellion of 1857. The Indian Army characteristics of a warrior race. They 
consisted of three former armies, the viewed these martial races as either 
East India Company, from Bengal, being brave, strong and loyal, or 
Madras and Bombay intellectually inferior and lacking 
qualities that would make them fit for 
military command. This policy ensured a 
military force united by caste would be 
loyal to the command of British officers. 


The Theory of the Martial Race 


In 1902, Lord Kitchener, then 

Commander in Chief, reformed 

and reorganized the military force 

in India, meaning the military 

British presence in India consisted 

of the Indian Army, a force 

recruited from the Indian people, with 
expatriate white British officers leading as 
the British Army in India. 


Lt Col JWB Merewether graded the abilities of 
the various Indian peoples in the way you 
would assess racehorses or bloodhounds. 
The Jats (from the Punjab) were a tough and 
durable “thoroughbred race", the Pathans 
were "handsome" and "athletic", and the 
Gurkhas were cheery, adaptable and friendly. 
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The West Indies Regiment was established well 
before World War 1, earliest roots being found in 
the early 1700's and consisted of royalists and 
their slaves. 


At the outbreak of World V t Freetown Jamaica and the 
only formal recruitment h J a. Ja ans formed the largest 
contingent of the Briti a Т two thirds. 

West Indians where n y с e of Jamaica 

People from all West India nds, including 

Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, Grenada, 

St. Lucia, British Gu Bermuda 

volunteered, many traveling to England at th 

join the West Indian Regiment 


LEADING VOICES 


Leading voices from the islands backed the war efforts in support of the British Empire 
and influenced their countrymen into participation for the good of their homelands. 


Marcus Garvey of The Universal Negro Improvement and Conservation Association and 
African Communities League, on September 1914 wrote to the Governor of Jamaica Sir 
William Manning saying; 


[ indful of the s «nee of the En, 


GR of whom we are subjects, Т ally to their Ne 
Ne scattered all over the world, we hereby beg to e а қ 


the King and Empire... Thrice we hail 


Mahatma Gandhi's historic letter of 14 August 1914 to the British Government, in which 
he clearly stated that our voluntary participation in the War effort was 


“An earnest of our desire to share the responsibilities of membership of this great Empire. 


if we would share its privil 


Dr. Obasa, described in West Africa magazine as the "well-known Lagos public man; 
speaking at a meeting of chiefs at Glover Memorial Hall, Lagos. 


wd kin have gone to a jve them all tdi 
wir quota 
atitude is the greatest reproach that could be lung a e ge upon all to сой " 


40 this national fund so that it might not bs «ful to the British Government for many benefits conferred. 
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DONATION AND RESOURCES 


Money, Resource and Manpower from the 
colonies were exploited in an 


unprecedented manner during the war. 


The huge financial burden of the war had a devastating impact on British and 
European economies and the significant support from the colonies was 
essential in sustaining the war effort. 


The Barbados “Weekly Illustrated” accused the British government of 
unjustifiably taking war donations of £20,000 from Barbados alone. The 
British colonial territories provided critical support of funds and raw material 
in support of the war effort. The Colonies provided significant resources 
including sugar, rum, oil, lime, cotton, rice, rubber, cocoa, clothing, logwood, 
and other mineral and agricultural resources and donations of many millions 
of pounds in support of the war effort. 


Financial support was given under the governance of Britain and in many 
cases this support nearly bankrupted India, Africa and the islands of the West 
Indies. Money was diverted away from local development and infrastructure, 
leaving the countries and islands with financial debts that are still in place. 


WEST INDIES 


. SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 
WORTH OF SUGAR, RUM, OIL, LIME, 
COTTON, RICE, CLOTHING AND LOGWOOD 
AEROPLANES AND AMBULANCES, |е 

i INCLUSIVE OF FUNDS FOR THEIR UPKEEP. 

e 
Басов showing дека £2 MILLION POUNDS GIVEN TO BRITISH 
British government was GOVERNMENT WORTH AROUND £180 
і ^ RENCY 
controlling the resources MILLIONS IN TODAY'S CUR 
; : t of the MONEY THAT WAS GREATLY NEEDED BY 
being taking МА» THE ISLAND'S, NEARLY PUT THEM INTO 


Caribbean. BANKRUPTCY. 


AFRICA 


INDIA 
. THE BRITISH LOOTED THE 


+ £80 MILLION SUPPLIED IN EQUIPMENT AND ТЕ САН FOOD OTE RES AMD 
STORES AROUND £2 BILLION IN TODAYS M LAGES AND ust 
oir INDIGENOUS PEO 
SUGAR, TINNED MEATS, RICE, FLOUR AND STARVING LEAVING A — 

| OF FAMINE, DISEASE AND 


TEA 
. NATURAL RESOURCES AND MINERALS DEATH 
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DRITAIN S DEPENDENCE ON INDIA “THE JEWEL OF THE CROWN" 


When war was declared on 
August 4th 1914 word was 
sent directly to India, 
arriving with the Viceroy of 
india, Charles Hardinge, 1st 
Baron Hardinge of 
Penshurst on the 6th August 
1914 and troops were being 
mobilised by the 8th August 
1914 and arriving in 
Marseille on the 26th 
September 1914 


This fest indian Expeditionary Force consisted 

regenents of the Lahore and Meens Infantry 

Orvisions. These soldiers faced 

Ғегсе fighting on arrival in the 
ТЕУГЕ 

heavy casualties, with 

one Battalion being 

reduced from its fu 

eontiagency of 764 1o 

365 men bring fit for 

service. Many more of 

the indian troops were 

dispatched straight to 

the Western Front and 

into the battiefieics of 

Nerve Chappelle in 


= ul 


Ypres > 


Germany hac taken the initiativa wth a гад 
lightening strike, advancing ts troops through 
France and Belgium and in thee Westem Front of the 


The Indian Army was professionally trained. Н was seen as the 
Jewel of the British Crown 


Under the guidance of Lord Kitchener's military reforms, india 
provided the most logical source of reinforcements and 
throughout the first year of the war the British army consisted 
of 1/3 indian troops. 


The деле” French greeted them with praises such as “Vivem les Hindous” 
meaning ‘Live the Hindus’ 


Moat Indian во! % in France were Punjabi Muslims, Sikhs, and Hindus. 


The Sikhs played a significant part in the British Indian army, 
although the Sikh population only made up 1% of British india, 
they made up 20% of the British Indian Army. 


Losses were heavy 


Battle of Newre Chappelle 

12,811 casualties were accourted os dead wounded 
or minting within the first three days 

Brighton pavilion was turned into a 
hospital for the Indian troops 


Tickets were 
seid tm the 
» aene емі 


ж; M vere the ініме 
MLS "a seisen vaie 


Ум 
: x at tha hospita 


Battle of Tango 


On November 1914, 000 indian and British troops 
attacked the German forces, but within two days B00 
were iuiled. in comparison to only 150 of the German 
soldiers. The 141h Sikh division fought in the battle of 
Krithia in June 1915. suffering many casualties, Out o! 
TUO that fought 371 were іседі anc wounded and a 
report commernorating tv bravery was ser: to Britain 


*Never has any battalion displayed 
such courage and devotion to duty as 
were displayed by the 14th Sikhs in the 
third battle of Krithia" 


тейетен Co cre PS Bamet 


The indian Army provided һәй of the attacking force and in 
the counterattack st the 2nd Bertie of Ypres in Apri 1915 
ard sunsequently n the Battle of Loos in September, 


Wet, cold and poor sanitation caused ill h 
eskzation hat the war would not be over any time soon, 


aggravated low m Many soldiers described 


the conflict as а “living hell" Tris tow morale was 
reflected in correspondence from the (топ: ines 


Kut el Amara where some 10.000 perished after being 
taken prisoner through the surrender by G 

Townshenc in 1916 ard a: Gallopoli where ou: cf the 3000 
killed the indian losses numbered 1624. 


Before they would be subjected 
winter, the Indian soldiers wera 
battiefront in Mesopotamia, although twa cavalry visions 
remained st the Western Front until Mare R when 
they were reassigned to Palestine to engage in combat 
Ih Turkish forces with same being dispatched to Tango 
the African German troops 


nother European 


ONE AND А HALF MILLION INDIAN VOLUNTEERS LEFT 


FROM INDIA. 


conflict 140,000 SERVED ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
700,000 SERVED IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
47,746 WERE KILLED OR MISSING IN ACTION 
65,000 WERE WOUNDED 

13,000 MEDALS WERE WON 

12 VICTORIA CROSSES AWARDED 


The first contingent of Indian soldiers arrived 
Britain and its allies were in Marseilles in 26th September 1914. 
in dire straits, and 


outnumbered 10 to 1. 


WEST INDIAN DEVOTION TO SUPPORT THE BRITISH EMPIRE AFRICAN TROOPS FIG 


led Brac men trom the West indies of all м к " 
4 feit п was important то support Britain in tres 
р ther own finances to travel to Bntain to 


The West Indian islands wished to serve the 
British Empire, despite Britain's reluctance to 
accept the offered manpower, but open 


The history of the wa 
Africans at home ai 
untold and hidden in 


lattalion embarked from Kingston to West Alice n the 


1& 000 men were recruited into the Artis West indar second half of 1915. They engaged in the capture of Yaounde in 


willingness to obtain the island resources. 


When the news broke of the war throughout 
the West indies. it came with a call for 
1914 and the. 


The Prociamatiee of War to the West Indes 
[o 
4 wich haste. They did not caf t 


тыл Black 
TT 
Tee War, was tha" Black oldies 
oldies on tne Бато е 

ul White Germans. the 

pevicrity would be shattered and 
2: Indian people would intensity 

demands for кейі governance wd independence 

Магу young West indian. 
tages of the wer we 


итле to entat at che 
sites with а colour bat. the 
being prohibited and 


A prominent Trinidadian, author, C L R James 
recalled being ridiculed when he attempted to enlist 
in the Trinidad Merchants’ Contingent, which had 
been formed to send lighter complexioned middie 
class Trinidadians directly to British Regiments. As 
James would recount in 

Beyond a Boundary 

(1963:39-40) rejection on the 

basis of his dark skin Black 

complexion, despite 

distinguished academi. 

sporting background, 

defining moment in 

persanal developmen 


Regiment and British Army, while some 13000 more were 
n ven though they had made thes way to Bintain to 


The official British policy, іп line with their racial eegregation 
mind wet, ensured that all Black soldiers verved ее the бенен 
West indian Regiment, which сате to be represented by 
colour rather than nationality 

Afncans serves alongside West Indians In the 8r 


within Berien regiments were reassigned 10 De Irish Weet 
dien Regiment once It was formally extablisted undar the 
Army Act October 1915, 


The first ship that left Jamaica on the Bth November 
1914 was called the Verdala and it carried S00 service 
men. When the 

boat left the. aer 

shores the 

Captain gave an 


announcement 


“Some of you may be killed, many of you will be 
wounded but bidding you farewell, 1 hope that 
those who fall may fall gloriously, their faces to 
the foe, victory gleaming on their bayonets.” 


They were refused the heavy wegh unorms that were gven 
to the Britian soldiers and many of them ded ^om frostbite 
aed урет s 


Only 200 out of the 500 survived, 
with many of them having to have 
limbs removed to save their lives. 
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January 1916 


The $18 officers and men of the 2nd Ватізй 
column that 200k Da ex Salaam or the áth Se 


For their courage in action in Fase Анса me Arnish West indian 
Regrneni samed ex Distinguished Conduct Medals, ax wel 
a the battle honow East Africa 1914-18 


ng their active service in "German Africa’ the 2nd Battalion 
West india eg men w 


Manere losses inflicted on the Білігі army at the 
war ensured the British West indian 
ta the globe! conflict ан combatants 


15,600 SOLDIERS SERVED IN THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIAN REGIMENT. 

1,00 WERE KILLED 

2.500 WERE WOUNDED 

81 MEDALS WOW 

49 MENTIONS ІН DISPATCHES 


Тис CHINESE LABOUR CORP 


140.000 CHINESE меж MAINLY FROM EIKAXDOXO WERE RLCAUITED BY 


BRTADM AND FRANCE TO PROVIDE EBEEWTIAL 1299041 WORK INCLUDING 


MANUAL LABOUR. 
ALINOUOM THEY OUD MOT ACTIVELY ENGAGE IM MILITARY COMBAT IT 18 
ESTIMATED THAT 19 10 WORXERS DLD CURING TWI CONFLICT. 


THIY WERE KILLED BY SHELLING, LANDENES. POOR 'LATHENT ANO THE 


WORLOWIDE saanen FLU EPIDEMIC OF IV. 
LABOURERS WERE A140 RECRUTTLO FRON 40797, ғып, INGIA, MALTA, 
MAURITIUS, SEYCHELLES, SOUTH AFRICA AND WEST IDES. JOPE 
‘WORKERS WIRE RECRUITED FROM THE COLONIES "0 PROVIDE THis 
ESSENTIAL SUPPORT, 


recounting of the Gra 


Combat action in Afeca commenced c 
— foc several daya af 


Togoland. The final action, scene th 
peace treaty had been signed ending t 
Mozambique. 


heri he tid us we 
Ша» sokliers who 
mur eourary and bx 
Izd The goverrtwen pev ld the wa 


man to se) brhi 
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AFRICAN TROOPS FIGHTING FOR THEIR HOMELANDS 


The history of the war in Africa and the role of 
Africans at home and abroad has largely been 
untold and hidden in the overall 

recounting of the Great War. 


Combat action in Africa commenced оп the declaration of 
war and continued for several days alter the end of the 


The first British military operation of World War 1 was 
launched from the Gold Coast against the German colony 


In one of the most tragic loss of African troops in the global conflict 


the vessel SS Mendi sank off the Isle of Wight 


of Togoland. The final action, some three weeks after the 
peace treaty had been signed ending the war was in 


Mozambique. 


In the lived reality of colonial control and dominance, 
many Africans found themselves forced into service by 
their British colonial masters, with mast soldiers of 


African heritage bei 


p.600 SOLDIERS SERVED IN THE BRITISH 


—— € 


NESE LABOUR CORP 


140.000 CHINESE MEN MAINLY FROM SHANDONG WERE RECRUITED BY 
IM AND FRANCE TO PROVIDE ESSENTIAL SUPPORT WORIL INCLUDING 
ABOUR 
M THEY DID NOT ACTIVELY ENGAGE IM MILITARY COMBAT IT 18 
о THAT 10-20% WORKERS DIED DURING THE CONFLICT. 
LANDHIMES. POOR TREATMENT AMD THE 


ing assigned to 186 labour units, due 


at African Bladk men would "get 


=", and disrupt the Eolonial social 


The captain of the 
the Black Africar 


ui farm. The chief 
ment inessenger: | 


the white man had (ечи foe us and we 


African soldiers and support staff served with distinction in every theatre 


of action in which they participated and they made significant sacrifices 


in helping Britain and her allies gain victory in this global conflict. 


THE FINAL RESTING PLACE 


When the troops from across the world died 
they were never repatriated to their homelands 
and in some cases families were never made 
aware where their loved ones were laid to rest, 
just that they had died at war. 


Britain Honours the Colonial Troops 
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In a recording from the ship at the time of 
could be heardealming the dying solc 


We iet an 
is whe yon 
ТШ! 
Гані, f 


Despite their v 
conflict, they 


and racial pyramid of power in their countries. 


кеген Isaac Dyobh: 


of Britain in this 
the bottom of the 


WOMEN OF THE WAR 


The ¢ontribution of women from 
the colonies has largely been 
unspoken and remains glaringly 
invisible. It is clear that, in 

colonies such as India and the 
West Indies, women made 
significant contributions o 
home fronts where they 

support on the econ 

wartime production and auxilia 
support near the frontlines. 


Many women from ac 
nd India voluntee 
auxiliary nurses, t 
the ships that ferried 


the war zones. 


Sophia Duleep Singh (1876 - 1948) 


the fifth child 
Duleep Singh w 
son of Mah 


- 85,000 MEN SERVED AS COMBATANT SOLDIERS, 


MANY MORE WORKED AS CARRIERS AND 


AUXILLARY TROOPS. 


- 2 MILLION AFRICAN MEN VOLUNTEERED. 


100,000 DIED AT WAR. 


166 DECORATIONS WERE AWARDED TO 


AFRICANS. 


SUPPORT WAS GIVEN IN MANPOWER, LABOUR 


AND RESOURCES. 


BROKEN PROMISES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


At the beginning of the war great promises were 
made to the Colonies to gain their whole-hearted 


support. 


Many soldiers from the Colonies had 
become disillusioned, largely due to 
the discriminatory treatment they 
had received from the British and 
their allies. 


India was promised a development 
towards independence from the 
crown 


Many horror stories were documented from all 
ranks, with insanitary conditions contributing 
to ill health. Many talked about lice 
infestations describing the pain of the lice 
bites as being worse than the pain of a bullet 


Having endured all this, no change was honoured 
to their countries on their arrival home. 


After the Armistice in November 1918, The British 
West Indian Regiments were dispatched to 
Taranto, Italy and weeks after the war ended, had 
not been sent home. These soldiers were still 
performing hard labour, manual, and demeaning 
roles such as cleaning and building toilets for the 
white officers. 


Their white counterparts were granted a pay 
rise for their service, but the Black soldiers 
were not and on December 6th 1918 the Black 
soldiers rebelled. Mutiny arose and a 4-day 
battle ensued. One mutineer was shot in the 
conflict, while another executed, with many 
more sentenced to prison and hard labour of 
between 3 to 20 years before being allowed to 
return home. 


Indian regiments were less eager to 
return to the frontlines where they 
suffered heavy casualties and ill 
health. Indian soldiers sent constant 
reports to their homes discouraging 
other indians from enlisting. Often 
these messages were coded due to 
official British censorship. 


Many were racially 
abused whilst at 
war and those who 
were injured or 
maimed, on 
returning to the 
islands, only 
received enough 
money for a cheap 
suit and their train 
fare home. 


Ail images used throughout this 
exhibition are copyright to their 
respective owners 


British Library 
Imperial War Museum 

Royal Air Force Museum 
Christopher Hill 

National Archives Centre 
National Newspaper Archives. 


The unsung contributions of the 
people of the Caribbean, India and 
Africa proved to be an essential 
and crucial component of the 
Great War and critical to the 
ultimate victory of the British and 
their allies and it can be argued 
that without their sacrifices and 
active military and ancillary 
engagements, the outcome could 
well have been different. 


em The 
балы 


As we recount and celebrate those 
who fought and paid the ultimate 
sacrifice in the Global Conflict of 
World War I, it 
revisit colonial history and begin to 


important that we 


tell their stories and pay homage to 
their invaluable contributions of 
India, Africa and the Caribbean. 


Historical truth and 
integrity demands 
nothing less... 


Backdrop to a cinema screening the individuals with 151 person narrative 


^ 


CASE STUDIES 


Hardit Singh Malik 
Ist Sikh Royal Flying Corps Fighter Pilot 


Sith to become a Royal 
эксе fighter plot Born in Rawipindi, Punjab in 


Не Joined the Royal Flying Corps as a cadet in 1917. 
He refused to remove his turban even against severe 
maton and аз a result the war office allowed 

о keep his turban as part of his RFC uniform. 


Не took part in many raids over Germany and France. 
He was wounded early into his service and after 


veering he returned to fly the Bristol Fighter with 
specal und No 141 Squadron at Biggin Hill, defending 


Sergeant Major Juma 


m in Nyasaland now known as Malawi. He was 
the Kings African Rifles from the bush in 1901 


atties and was heavily engaged in the 
and winning many medals for his 


e ranks of Regimental Sergeant Major 
ал of World War He was recommended for the 
instead awarded the Distinguished 


years in the Kings African Rifles and won 


Khudadad Khan (October 1888 - 
March 1971) The first Muslim soldier to 
be awarded the Victoria Cross 


Khudadad Khan was born in the Chakwal district of the 
Punjab Province now Pakistan, 


He served with 129th Baluchis as a machine gunner, 


He fought in unbearable conditions with limited 
ammunition. Under enemy fire Khüdadad Khan was the 
‘only one to survive. He pretended to be dead, and when. 
night came he crawled away and rejoined what was left 
of his regiment. 


He was wounded and treated in one of Brighton's 
hospitals. Khudadad Khan was the 1st Indian Muslim 
solder to be awarded the Victoria Cross. 


Lance Naik Kulbir Thapa 
(1889-1956). First Gurkha to. 
receive a Victoria Cross 


Lance Naik Kulbir Thapa, born in Palpa, Nepal 
A Rifleman in the 2nd Battalion, 3/4 Gorkha. 
Rifles. 


On 25 September 1915, at the Battle of Laos 
Kulbir Thapa was wounded and stranded on the 
German side 


Severely injured. he managed ta rescue three | 
wounded soldiers, one from ihe Leicester | 
Regiment and carried them to safety, right across. 


Sergeant William Robinson Clarke 
William Robinson Clarke was born in Kingston, Jamaica, on 4th October 1895. 


Robbie Clarke, aged 19, paid his own passage to Britain and, on 26th July 1918, he 
Joined the Royal Flying Corps (RFC) as an air mechan 


the 18th October, he was p France as a driver 
December 1916 he was acc ning in England ard on 26th April 1917, 
Robbie’ Clarke received the Roya! tificate number 4837, and was 
promoted to Sergeant. Wiliam Robinson Clarke, the first black pilot to fly for Britain 


On 29th May 1917, Clarke joined 4 Squadron RFC at Abeele іп Bulgium and began flying 
biplanes over the Wester Front, While on a reconnaissance mission on the moming of 
28th July, he and his observer, were attacked by enemy fighters. He described the 
action in a letter to his mother 


Private John Williams 
THE MAN WHOM WHITE SOLDIERS CALL "THE BLACK 
VICTORIA CROSS" THOUGH UNDERCORATED. 


Aged 20 years old when he joined the British Army in 1914. 
He won the Distinguished Conduct Medal, the Military 
Medal, the Cross of St George, and the French Legion of 
Honour, Amongst many brave 

deeds, which would earn any 
European the Victoria Cross, 

his great feat was the killing 

of three German officers who 

disguised themselves as 

British officers that were 

acting as spies. 


^no man's land’ without font Borers eer y 


Having survived the war, Lance Naik К. Thapa 
earned the ttle of Havikdar(Seargent) 


The first Gurkha injar 
Soldier 10 be awarded. 
the Victoria Cross. 


"I wus daing some ph 


Jamaican branch of the Royal Air Forces As 


Robbie died in April 1981 


He is buried at the Military Cemetery at Up P. 


urtesy of Royal Aer 


Mir Dast (1874 - 1945) 


Mir Dast was Бот at Maidan, Tirah, in the mountainous North-West Frontier Province of British 


India. His origins were of the Afridi tribe of Pathans, a Muslim people well-known for their 
toughness and fighting abilities. 


On 26th April 1915 Mir Dast and the men from his regiment were gassed by the Germans. They 
were given no gas masks and had to dip their turbans in chloride lime and tie them over their 


mouths which offered little protection. 


Although wounded Mir Dast rallied a small group of survivors together until nightfall. After dark 


ће carried eight British and Indian officers to safety. While doing so he was wounded for a 
second time. 


Mir Dast was awarded the Victoria Cross. He was the fourth Indian soldier to be awarded the 


medal, since Indians had become eligible for the award in 1911 


He was also promoted Subedar (Chief Officer). 


Jobs came down кроп те, 
Spine, I managed 10 pilot the n 


ber down as Ї was foo weak 1 


i other side w 


In the pi 


ure wears four 


T 4 wound stripes 


line nearly b 


He was an active veteran and became Life President of the 


k Camp. Indra Lal Roy (1898 – 1918) 


Indra Lal Roy (1898-1918) was bom in Calcutta and 

led in England a міз School in Ken: 
school he jomed the cadet force from September 
until March 1917. 


al Flying Corps, and was commissioned 
оп 5th July 1917. He trained at 
е, before being assigned to the 56 Squadron by 
ber 1917. 


On 6th December 1917, Roy's S.E.Sa aircraft 
crash-landed. 


19th June 1918, he returned to France and the 40 
Squadron. He achieved ten air victories between 6th 
19th July 1918, three in a 

зу in less than four 

on 8th July 


In September 1918, after his 
death Roy was awarded 3 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 
He is buried in Estevelles 
communal cemetery, 

Pas de Calais, France 


Launched 6th February opened to the public 10th February 20 
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Corporal George Arthur Roberts 


George Arthur Roberts was a member of the 
Regimental staff in Trinidad. 


On the cutbreak of the war he volunteered for 
European service and worked his passage to 
England 


He was attached the Middlesex Regiment as a 
battalion bomber. 


He became known as the 
Coconut Bomber because he 
could he throw bombs a 
distance ol 74 yards. He 
accounted extraordinary 
throwing technique largely 
the result of his experien 
bringin 

the palm trees in 

Trinidad 


He served in the Dardanelles 
‘moving on to serve for 14 

hs in France. Whilst 
there he engaged in many 
battles and was wounded fist 
at the Loos and then ia the 


He returned to Trinidad on special leave and 
whilst there he helped to recruit more than 
men with his passionate speeches on 

led country 


